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and  walked,  one  on  either  hand,  to  see  the  Dunleavy.  ‘‘Fm  glad  there’s  no  one  here 
town  with  her.'that  evening.  As  they  crossed  seeing  us  go  over,  so  I am.” 
the  bridge  hhey  looked  at  each  other  shyly,  ‘'<Twas  ourselves  had  bold  words  at  the 
and  then  began  to  laugh.  - bridge,  once,  that  weVe  got  the  laugh  about 

“ I missed  it  the  most  ' on  Sundays  now,”  explained  Mrs.  Connelly  politely  to  the 
going  all  alone  to  mass,”  confessed  Mary  stranger. 
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HE  first  year  pf  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  Presidential 
career  closed  on  March 
4,  1862.  Practically  all 
of  this  period  he  had 
spent  in  an  effort  to 
crush  insurrection  in 
the  Southern  States. 
There  were  many  people  who  felt  that  he 
was  farther  now^  from  this  end  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  and  he  himself  realized 
that  he  had  undertaken  a task  so  gigantic 
that  with  the  one  weapon  he  had  employed 
so  far,  the  army,  he  could  finish  it  only  after 
years  of  struggle. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  another  weapon  against 
the  South,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
He  did  not  want  to  use  it.  Throughout 
his  political  life  he  had  disclaimed  any 
desire  to  meddle  with  slavery  in  the  States 
where  the  Constitution  recognized  it.  He 
had  undertaken  the  war  not  to  free  men, 
but  to  preserve  the  Union.  Moreover,  he 
feared  that  the  least  interference  with  slav- 
ery would  drive  from  him  those  States  lying 
between  the  North  and  South,  which  be- 
lieved in  the  institution,  and  yet  were  for 
tke  Union.  For  many  months,  however,  he 
had  been  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  do  something  with  his  weapon,  and 
he  had  been  examining  it  much  as  a man  in  a 
desperate  situation  might  a dagger  which  he 
did  not  want  to  unsheath,  but  feared  he 
might  be  forced  to.  He  was  seeking  a way 
to  use  it,  if  the  time  came  when  he  must, 
that  would  accomplish  all  the  ends  he  had 
in  view  and  still  would  not  drive  the  Border 
States  from  the  Union.  The  plan  upon 


which  he  finally  settled  was  a simple,  just,  and 
impracticable  one — he  would  ask  Congress  to 
set  aside  money  gradually  to  buy  and  free 
the  negroes  in  those  States  that  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. Having  freed  the  slaves,  he  proposed 
that  Congress  should  colonize  them  in  terri- 
tory bought  for  the  purpose. 

According  to  Charles  Sumner,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  this  plan  of  compensated  emancipa- 
tion well  developed  by  December  I,  1861. 
The  Senator  reached  Washington  on  that 
day,  and  went  in  the  evening  to  call  on  the 
President.  Together  they  talked  over  the 
annual  message,  which  was  to  be  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  3d.  Mr.  Sumner  was  dis- 
appointed that  it  said  nothing  about  emanci- 
pation. He  had  been  speaking  in  Massachu- 
setts on  “ Emancipation  as  our  Best  Weapon,” 
and  he  ardently  desired  that  the  President 
use  the  weapon.  The  President  explained 
the  plan  he  had  developed,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
urged  that  it  be  presented  at  once.  Mr. 
Lincoln  declined  to  agree  to  this,  but  as  he 
rose  to  say  good-by  to  his  visitor,  he  re- 
marked : 

‘‘Well,  Mr.  Sumner,  the  only  difference  between  you 
and  me  on  this  subject  is  a difference  of  a month  or 
six  weeks  in  time.” 

“ Mr.  President,”  said  Mr.  Sumner,  “ if  that  is  the 
only  difference  between  us,  I will  not  say  another  word 
to  you  about  it  till  the  long-set  time  you  name  has 
passed  by.” 

“ Nor  should  I have  done  so,”  continues  Sumner  in 
telling  the  story,  “ but  about  a fortnight  after,  when  I 
was  with  him,  he  introduced  the  subject  himself,  asked 
my  opinion  on  some  details  of  his  plan,  and  told  me 
where  it  labored  his  mind.  At  that  time  he  had  the 
hope  that  some  one  of  the  Border  States,  Delaware, 
perhaps,  if  nothing  better  could  be  got,  might  be 
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and  being  proved  by  Mrs.  Connelly  to  be  an 
old  acquaintance,  she  joined  them  at  their 
feast. 

Yes,  I was  here  seventeen  years  ago  for 
the  last  time,”  she  explained.  “I was  work- 
ing in  Lawrenci^,  and  I came  over  and  spent 
a fortnight  with  Hanora  Flaherty ; then  I 
wint  home  that  year  to  mind  me  old  mother, 
and  she  lived  tojpast  ninety.  Fd  nothing  to 
keep  me  then,  $nd  I was  always  homesick 
afther  America,  so  back  I come  to  it,  but  all 
me  old  frinds  and  neighbors  is  changed  and 
gone.  Faix,  tl^s  is  the  first  welcome  Fve 
got  yet  from  aamy  one.  ’Tis  a beautiful 
welcome  too — Fll.  get  me  apron  out  of  me 
bundle,  by  your  Tave,  Mrs.  Con’ly — You’ve 
a strong  resemblance  to . Flaherty’s  folks, 
dear,  being  cousins.  Well,  ’tis  a fine  thing 
to  have  good  neighbors.  You  an’  Mrs. 
Dunleavy  is  very  pleasant  here  so  close 
together.” 

‘‘Well,  we  does  be  having  a hasty  word 
now  and  then,  ma’am,”  confessed  Mrs.  Dun- 
leavy, “ but  ourselves  is  good  neighbors  this 
manny  years.  Whin  a quarrel’s  about  noth- 


ing betune  friends,  it  don’t  count  for  much, 
so  it  don’t.” 

“ Most  quarrels  is  the  same  way,”  said  the 
stranger,  who  did  not  like  melons,  but  ac- 
cepted a hot  cup  of  tea.  “ Sure,  it  takes  two 
to  make  a quarrel,  and  but  one  to  end  it:  that’s 
what  me  mother  always  told  me,  that  never 
gave  anny  one  a cross  word  iii  her  life.” 

“’Tis  a beautiful  melon,”  repeated  Mrs. 
Dunleavy  for  the  seventh  time.  “ Sure,  Fll 
plant  a few  seed  myself  next  year;  me  pump- 
kins is  no  good  afther  all  me  foolish  pride 
wit’  ’em.  Maybe  the  laud  don’t  suit  ’em,  but 
glory  be  to  God,  me  cabbages  is  the  size  of 
the  house,  an’  you’ll  git  the  pick  of  the  best, 
Mrs.  Con’ly.” 

“What’s  melons  betune  friends,  or  cab- 
bages ayther,  that  they  should  ever  make 
any  trouble  ? ” answered  Mrs.  Connelly  hand- 
somely, and  the  great  feud  was  forever  ended. 

But  the  stranger,  innocent  that  she  was 
the  harbinger  of  peace,  could  hardly  under- 
stand why  Bridget  Connelly  insisted  upon  her 
staying  all  night  and  talking  over  old  times, 
and  why  the  two  women  put  on  their  bonnets 
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brought  to  make  a proposition  which  could  be  made  use 
of  as  the  initiation  to  hitch  the  whole  thing  to.”  * 

Sumner  could  not  keep  still  after  this 
about  the  plan.  Almost  every  time  he  saw 
Lincoln  he  put  in  a word.  Thus,  when  the 

*The  conversation  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Sumner 
here  reported  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  court- 
eously put  at  my  disposal  by  the  Kev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Mr.  Hale  visited  Washington  in  April,  1862,  and  called  on 
Mr.  Sumner,  who  entertained  him  with  the  history  of  the 
President’s  Message  on  Compensated  Emancipation.  He 
made  the  full  notes  of  the  story,  wdiich  are  here  published  for 
the  first  tiine.— I.  M.  T. 


“ Trent  ” affair  was  up,  he  took  occasion  to 
read  the  President  a little  lecture  : 

‘‘Now,  Mr.  President,”  he  said,  “if  you  had  done 
your  duty  earlier  in  the  slavery  matter,  you  would  not 
have  this  trouble  on  you.  Now  you  have  no  friends, 
or  the  country  has  none,  because  it  has  no  policy  upon 
slavery.  The  country  has  no  friends  in  Europe,  ex- 
cepting isolated  persons.  England  is  not  a friend. 
France  is  not.  But  if  you  had  commenced  your  policy 
about  slavery,  this  thing  could  and  would  have  come 
and  gone  and  would  have  given  you  no  anxiety.  . . . 

“ Every  time  I saw  him.  T snoke  to  him  abort  it,  and 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  A STUDY  FROM  LIFE. 


Reproduced,  by  the  courtesy  of  F.  B.  Carpenter,  from  an  original  study  from  life  made  by  him  for  his  large  picture  of  the  “ Reading 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.”  For  this  study,  painted  in  the  state  dining-room  of  the  White  House  (which  was  Mr.  Carpenter's 
studio  from  February  .5  to  August  1, 1864),  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  six  sittings  to  the  artist.  At  the  close  of  the  last  sitting,  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped 
i;i  front  of  the  portrait,  viewed  it  for  a moment  in  silence,  and  made  this  remark  : “ I feel  that  there  is  more  of  me  in  this  portrait  than 
in  any  l epreseTitation  which  has  ever  been  made.”  The  fact  is  reported  in  a letter  to  the  artist  from  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
” Tribune,”  Mr.  Kamuel  Sinclair,  who  was  a friend  of  President  Lincoln  and  a guest  at  the  White  House  at  the  time. 


Stanton. 


President  Lincoln. 


FIRST  READING  OF  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

From  the  original  j)ainting  by  F.  B.  Carpenter, 

The  original  was  painted  in  the  state  dining-room  of  the  White  House  between  February  5 and  August  1, 18Ci,  under  the  eye  and  with 
the  kindly  help  of  President  Lincoln.  According  to  a letter  of  Secretary  Chase  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  “ Mr.  Lincoln,  before  reading  his  manu- 
script of  the  proclamation,  said,  in  substance  : ‘ I have  considered  everything  that  has  been  said  to  me  about  the  expediency  of  emanci- 
pation, and  have  made  up  my  mind  to  issue  this  proclamation,  and  I have  invited  you  to  come  together,  not  to  discuss  what  is  to  be  done, 
but  to  have  you  hear  what  I have  written  and  to  get  your  suggestions  about  form  and  style  ; ’ adding ; ‘ I have  thought  it  all  over,  and 
have  made  a promise  that  this  should  be  done  to  myself  and  to  God.’  ” Secretary'  Chase  adds  : “ The  picture  well  represents  that  moment 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  proclamation.  It  puts  the  two  members  who  thoroughly  advised  and  heartily  believed  in  the  measure 
on  the  right  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  the  others  (who,  though  they  all  acquiesced,  and  Mr.  Seward,  who,  particularly,  made  important  sugges- 
tions, had  hitherto  doubted  or  advised  delay  or  even  opposed)  on  the  left.” 

The  artist,  in  his  book,  “ The  Inner  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Six  Months  at  the  White  House,”  speaking  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  did 
his  work,  says  that  he  had  resolved  to  discard  all  appearance  and  tricks  of  picture-making  and  endeavor,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  to 
represent  the  scene  as  it  actually  transpired.  Room,  furniture,  accessories,  as  well  as  figiires,  were  all  to  be  painted  from  the  actualities. 
Assenting  heartily  to  what  is  called  the  realistic  school  of  art  when  applied  to  historic  events,  he  felt  in  this  case  he  had  no  more  right  to 
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BEFORE  THE  CABINET,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1862. 


.now  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

depart  from  the  facts  than  has  the  historian  in  his  records.  It  was  a scene  second  only  in  historical  importance  and  interest  to  that  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he  felt  assured  that,  if  honestly  and  earnestly  painted,  it  need  borrow  no  interest  from 
imaginary  curtain  or  column,  gorgeous  furniture  or  allegorical  statue. 

Upon  its  completion,  the  painting  was  exhibited  for  two  days  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  where  thousands  of  people 
came  to  see  it.  After  having  been  exhibited  through  the  country,  it  was  purchased  by  a wealthy,  patriotic  lady  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  and  presented  to  the  re-United  States,  both  houses  of  Congress  unanimously  accepting  the  gift  and  voting  Mrs. 
Thompson  the  “ thanks  of  Congress,”  the  highest  honor  ever  paid  a woman  in  our  country,  and  setting  apart  Lincoln’s  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1878,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  painting.  On  that  day  both  houses  of  Congress  adjourned  in  honor  of  the  celebration ; the 
painting  was  elevated  over  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ; Garfield,  then  a member  of  Congress,  made  the 
speech  of  presentation  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  while  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stephens,  former  vice-president  of  the  Confederacy,  who, 
in  a famous  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  declared,  “ Slavery  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Confederacy,”  made  the  speech 
accepting,  on  behalf  of  Congress,  this  painting  which  conunemorates  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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I saw  him  every  two  or  three  days.  At  one  time  I 
thought  he  would  send  in  the  message  on  New  Year’s 
Day  ; and  I said  something  about  what  a glorious  thing 
it  would  be.  But  he  stopped  me  in  a moment  ; ‘ Don’t 
say  a word  about  that,’  said  he  ; ‘ I know  very  well 
that  the  name  which  is  connected  with  this  act  will 
never  be  forgotten.’  Well,  there  was  one  delay  and 
another,  but  I always  spoke  to  him  till  one  day  in  Jan- 
uary he  said  sadly  that  he  had  been  up  all  night  with 
his  sick  child.  I was  very  much  touched,  and  I re- 
solved that  I would  say  nothing  to  the  President  about 
this  or  any  other  business  if  I could  help  it  till  that 
child  was  well  or  dead.  And  I did  not.  ...  I had 
never  said  a word  to  him  again  about  it — one  morning 
here,  before  I had  breakfast,  before  I was  up  indeed, 
both  his  secretaries  came  over  to  say  that  he  wanted 
to  see  me  as  soon  as  I could  see  him.  I dressed  at 
once,  and  went  over.  ‘ I want  to  read  you  my  mes- 
sage,’ he  said  ; ‘ I want  to  know  how  you  like  it.  I am 
going  to  send  it  in  to-day.’  ” 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  March  6,  1862, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  for  Mr.  Sumner  to  read 
his  message.  A few  hours  later,  when  the 
Senator  reached  the  Capitol,  he  went  to  the 
Senate  desk  to  see  if  the  President  had  car- 
ried out  his  intention.  Yes,  the  document 
was  there. 

As  Mr.  Sumner’s  history  of  the  message 
given  to  Dr.  Hale  shows,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
been  quietly  preparing  the  way  for  his 
plan.  One  of  his  most  adroit  preparatory 
manoeuvers,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Sumner 
evidently  knew  nothing,  was  performed  in 
New  York  city,  through  the  Hon.  Carl 
Schurz,  who  at  that  time  was  the  American 
Minister  to  Spain.* 

Mr.  Schurz,  who  had  gone  to  Madrid  in 
1861,  had  not  been  long  there  before  he  con- 
cluded that  there  would  be  great  danger  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  being  recognized 
by  France  and  England  unless  the  aspect  of 
the  situation  was  speedily  changed,  either 
by  a decisive  military  success,  or  by  some 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
that  the  war  was  to  end  in  the  destruction 
of  slavery.  If  the  conflict  were  put  on  this 
high  moral  plane,  Mr.  Schurz  believed  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  in  Europe  would  be 
so  strong  with  the  North  that  interference 
in  favor  of  the  South  would  be  impossible. 
All  of  this  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward  in  Septem- 
ber of  1861,  but  he  received  no  reply  to  his 
letter  other  than  a formal  acknowledgment. 

After  a little  time,  Mr.  Schurz  wrote  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  come 
to  Washington  and  personally  represent  to 
the  Administration  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  nature  of  public  opinion  in  Europe. 

* The  following  accounts  of  Mr.  Schurz’s  interviews  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  plan  the  two  gentlemen  arranged  for  in- 
troducing the  subject  of  compensated  emancipation  to  the 
ublic  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Schurz  himself.  The  manuscript 
as  been  corrected  by  him,  and  is  published  with  his  permis- 
sion.—I.  M.  T. 


Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  him  to  come,  and  he 
arrived  in  Washington  in  the  last  week  of 
January,  1862.  He  went  at  once  to  the 
White  House,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
President,  who  listened  attentively  to  his 
arguments,  the  same  he  had  made  by  letter 
to  Mr.  Seward.  When  he  had  flnished  his 
presentation  of  the  case,  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
that  he  was  inclined  to  accept  that  view,  but 
that  he  was  not  sure  that  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  ripe  for  such  a 
policy.  It  had  to  be  educated  up  to  it. 
Would  not  Mr.  Schurz  go  to  New  York  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  their  friends,  some 
of  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  named  ? 

Mr.  Schurz  assented,  and  a few  days  after- 
wards reported  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  or- 
ganization of  an  “Emancipation  Society,” 
for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  idea,  had 
been  started  in  New  York,  and  that  a pub- 
lic meeting  would  be  held  at  the  Cooper 
Union  on  March  6th. 

“That’s  it;  that  is  the  very  thing,”  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied.  “ You  must  make  a speech 
at  this  meeting.  Go  home  and  prepare  it. 
When  you  have  got  it  outlined,  bring  it  to 
me,  and  I will  see  what  you  are  going  to 
say.” 

Mr.  Schurz  did  so,  and  in  a few  days  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  skeleton  of  his 
argument  on  “Emancipation  as  a Peace 
Measure.” 

“ That  is  the  right  thing  to  say,”  the  Pres- 
ident declared  after  reading  it,  “and,  re- 
member, you  may  hear  from  me  on  the  same 
day.” 

On  March  6th  the  speech  was  delivered, 
as  had  been  arranged,  before  an  audience 
which  packed  Cooper  Union.  No  more  log- 
ical and  eloquent  appeal  for  emancipation 
was  made  in  all  the  period.  The  audience 
received  it  with  repeated  cheers,  and  when 
Mr.  Schurz  sat  down  “the  applause  shook 
the  hall,”  if  we  may  believe  the  reporter  of 
the  New  York  “ Tribune.”  Just  as  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourning,  Mr.  Schurz  did  hear  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  a copy  of  the  message  given 
that  afternoon  to  Congress  being  placed  in 
his  hands.  He  at  once  read  it  to  the  audi- 
ence, which,  already  thoroughly  arc  used, 
now  broke  out  again  in  a “ tremendous  burst 
of  applause.” 

EFFECT  OF  THE  MESSAGE  OF  MARCH  6tH. 

The  first  effect  of  the  message  was  to 
unite  the  radical  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  more  moderate.  “We  are  all 
brought  by  the  common-sense  message,”  said 
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“Harper’s  Weekly,”  “upon  the  same  plat-  of  Liberia  and  Haiti,  and  completing  a treaty 
form.  The  cannon  shot  against  Fort  Sumter  with  Great  Britain  to  suppress  slave  trading, 
effaced  three-fourths  of  our  political  lines ; One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  acts 
the  President’s  message  has  wiped  out  the  which  followed  close  on  the  message  of 
remaining  fourth.”  But  to  Mr.  Lincoln’s  March  6th  emancipated  immediately  all  the 


CARL  SCHURZ. 

From  a war-time  photograph. 


keen  disappointment,  the  Border  State  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  let  the  proposition 
pass  in  silence.  Although  the  message  failed 
to  arouse  the  Border  States,  it  did  stimulate 
the  anti-slavery  party  in  Congress  to  com- 
plete several  practical  measures.  Acts  of 
Congress  were  rapidly  approved  forbidding 
the  army  and  navy  to  aid  in  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  recognizing  the  independence 


slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  One 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  pay  the  loyal  slaveholders  of  the  District 
for  their  loss,  and  $100,000  was  set  aside  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  such  negroes  as  desired 
to  emigrate  to  Haiti  or  Liberia. 

The  Administration  was  now  committed  to 
compensated  emancipation,  but  there  were 
many  radicals  who  grew  restive  at  the  slow 
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CHARLES  SUMNER. 

From  a portrait  in  the  War  Department  collection  of  Civil  War  photographs. 


working  of  the  measure.  They  began  again 
to  call  for  a more  trenchant  use  of  the 
weapon  in  Lincoln’s  hand.  The  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  South,  General 
David  Hunter,  in  his  zeal,  even  issued  an 
order  declaring : 


Slavery  and  martial  law  in  a free  country,  are  alto- 
gether incompatible ; the  persons  in  . . . Georgia, 
Florida,  and  South  Carolina  heretofore  held  as  slaves 
are,  therefore,  declared  forever  free. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  first  knowledge  of  this 
proclamation  came  to  him  through  the  news- 
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papers.  He  at  once  pronounced  it  void.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  a declaration  at 
which  a man  less  courageous,  one  less  con- 
fident in  his  own  policy,  would  have  hesi- 
tated— a declaration  of  his  intention  that  no 
one  but  himself  should  decide  how  the 
weapon  in  his  hand  was  to  be  used  : 

I further  make  known  that,  whether  it  be  competent 
for  me,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
to  declare  the  slaves  of  any  State  or  States  free,  and 
whether,  at  any  time,  in  any  case,  it  shall  have  become 
a necessity  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  to  exercise  such  supposed  power,  are 
questions  which,  under  my  responsibility,  I reserve  to 
myself,  and  which  I cannot  feel  justified  in  leaving  to 
the  decision  of  commanders  in  the  field. 

It  was  a public  display  of  a trait  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  which  the  country  had  already 
several  examples.  He  made  his  own  decisions, 
trusted  his  own  judgment  as  a final  authority. 

In  revoking  Hunter’s  order,  Mr.  Lincoln 
again  appealed  to  the  Border  States  to 
accept  his  plan  of  buying  and  freeing  their 
slaves,  and  as  if  to  warn  them  that  the  unau- 
thorized step  which  Hunter  had  dared  to 
take  might  yet  be  forced  upon  the  Admin- 
istration, he  said : 

I do  not  argue — beseech  you  to  make  arguments 
for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to 
the  signs  of  the  times.  I beg  of  you  a calm  and  en- 
larged consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it  may  be, 
far  above  personal  and  partisan  politics.  This  pro- 
posal makes  common  cause  for  a common  object,  cast- 
ing no  reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee. 
The  change  it  contemplates  would  come  gently  as  the 
dews  of  heaven,  not  rending  or  wrecking  anything. 
Will  you  not  embrace  it  ? So  much  good  has  not  been 
done,  by  one  effort,  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  it  is  now  your  high  privilege  to  do. 
May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that  you  have 
neglected  it. 

LINCOLN  OFFERS  TO  RESIGN. 

The  President’s  treatment  of  Hunter’s  or- 
der'dissatisfied  many  who  had  been  tempo- 
rarily quieted  by  the  message  of  March  6th. 
They  were  made  still  more  critical  by  the 
slow  advancement  of  McClellan  and  his 
army  towards  Richmond.  Again  they  be- 
sought the  President  to  emancipate  and  arm 
the  slaves.  The  authority  and  magnitude  of 
the  demand  became  such  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
fairly  staggered  under  it.  Still  he  would 
not  yield.  He  could  not  give  up  yet  his 
hope  of  a more  peaceful  and  just  system  of 
emancipation.  But  while  he  could  not  do 
what  was  asked  of  him,  he  seems  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  possible  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  another  man  in  his  place  would  be 
able  to  see  the  way.  In  a remarkable  inter- 
view held  early  in  the  summer  with  several 


Republican  senators,  among  whom  was  the 
Honorable  James  Harlan,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  the  President  actually  offered  to  re- 
sign and  let  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  Vice-President, 
initiate  the  policy.* 

The  senators  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  urge 
upon  him  the  paramount  importance  of  mus- 
tering slaves  into  the  Union  army.  They 
argued  that  as  the  war  was  really  to  free 
the  negro,  it  was  only  fair  that  he  should 
take  his  part  in  working  out  his  own  salva- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  listened  thoughtfully  to 
every  argument,  and  then  replied  : 

Gentlemen,  I have  put  two  hundred  thousand  mus- 
kets into  the  hands  of  loyal  citizens  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Western  North  Carolina.  They  have  said 
they  could  defend  themselves,  if  they  had  guns.  I 
have  given  them  the  guns.  Now,  these  men  do  not 
believe  in  mustering  in  the  negro.  If  I do  it,  these  two 
hundred  thousand  muskets  will  be  turned  against  us. 
We  should  lose  more  than  we  should  gain. 

The  gentlemen  urged  other  considerations, 
among  them  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  Europe,  which  was  anti-slavery  in  senti- 
ment, but  yet  sympathized  with  the  notion 
of  a Southern  Confederacy,  preferring  two 
nations  to  one  in  this  country,  would  be  per- 
suading the  South  to  free  her  slaves  in  con- 
sideration of  recognition.  After  they  had 
exhausted  every  argument,  Mr.  Lincoln 
answered  them. 

“ Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “ I can’t  do  it.  I can’t  see 
it  as  you  do.  You  may  be  right,  and  I may  be 
wrong  °,  but  I’ll  tell  you  what  I can  do  ; I can  resign  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Hamlin.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hamlin  could  do  it.” 

The  senators,  amazed  at  this  proposition, 
“which,”  says  Senator  Harlan,  “was  made 
with  the  greatest  seriousness,  and  of  which 
not  one  of  us  doubted  the  sincerity,”  hast- 
ened to  assure  the  President  that  they  could 
not  consider  such  a step  on  his  part ; that 
he  stood  where  he  could  see  all  around  the 
horizon  ; that  he  must  do  what  he  thought 
right;  that,  in  any  event,  he  must  not  resign. 

MR.  LINCOLN  APPEALS  TO  THE  BORDER 
STATES. 

As  the  spring  passed  into  summer  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  Virginia  grew  more  and  more 
serious.  Finally  McClellan,  after  spending 
April  and  May  in  working  his  way  up  the 
Peninsula  from  Fort  Monroe  to  within  a few 
miles  of  Richmond,  and  spending  June  in 
heavy  and  disastrous  fighting,  lell  back  to 
Harrison’s  Landing,  on  the  James  River. 

* The  account  of  this  interview  ic  her:  published  for  the 
first  time,  as  far  as  1 know.  It  was  given  .o  me  by  the  Hon. 
James  Harlan  of  Mt,  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  has  been  corrected 
by  him.  I.  M.  T. 
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“ When  the  Peninsula  campaign  ter- 
minated suddenly  at  Harrison’s  Landing,” 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  once  to  a friend  who  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  despaired  of  his  country, 
“ I was  as  nearly  inconsolable  as  I could  be 
and  live.”  McClellan’s  telegrams  from  Har- 
rison’s Landing  were  so  discouraging  that 
the  President  finally,  early  in  July,  visited 
the  army  there,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
condition  of  things.  He  came  away  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  going  to  have  any 
military  encouragement  very  soon  to  offer  to 
his  supporters.  But  he  must  show  them 
some  fruits  of  their  efforts,  some  sign  that 
the  men  and  money  they  had  poured  into 
“McClellan’s  trap,”  as  it  was  beginning  to 
be  called,  were  not  lost ; that  the  new  call 
for  300,000  men  just  made  was  not  to  be  in 
vain.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  use 
emancipation  in  some  way  as  a weapon,  and 
he  summoned  the  representatives  of  the 
Border  States  to  the  White  House  on  July 
12th,  and  made  an  earnest,  almost  passion- 
ate, appeal  to  them  to  consider  his  proposi- 
tion of  March  6th. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Lincoln  in  all  his  po- 
litical career  ever  had  a measure  more  at 
heart  than  his  scheme  for  compensated  eman- 
cipation. Isaac  Arnold,  who  knew  him  well, 
says  that  rarely,  if  ever,  was  he  known  to  man- 
ifest such  solicitude  as  over  this  measure. 

“ Oh,  how  I wish  the  Border  States  would  accept  my 
proposition,”  he  said  to  Arnold  and  Owen  Lovejoy  one 
day  ; then  yon,  Lovejoy,  and  you,  Arnold,  and  all  of 
ns  would  not  have  lived*  in  vain.  The  labor  of  yonr 
life,  Lovejoy,  would  be  crowned  with  success.  You 
would  live  to  see  the  end  of  slavery.” 

“ Could  you  have  seen  the  President,”  wrote  Sumner 
once  to  a friend,  “ as  it  was  my  privilege  often — while 
he  was  considering  the  great  questions  on  which  he  has 
already  acted — the  invitation  to  emancipation  in  the 
States,  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Haiti  and 
Liberia,  even  your  zeal  would  have  been  satisfied. 

His  irhole  soul  was  occupied,  especially  by  the  fi  rst 
proposition,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own.  In  familiar 
intercourse  with  him,  I remember  nothing  more  touch- 
ing than  the  earnestness  and  completeness  with  which 
he  embraced  this  idea.  To  his  mind  it  was  just  and 
beneficent,  while  it  promised  the  sure  end  of  slavery.” 

His  address  to  the  Border  State  repre- 
sentatives on  July  12th  is  full  of  this  con- 
viction, but  the  majority  of  the  representa- 
tives rejected  the  President’s  appeal. 

MR.  LINCOLN  SUGGESTS  EMANCIPATION  BY 
PROCLAMATION. 

^Ir.  Lincoln  never  came  to  a point  in  his 
public  career  where  he  did  not  have  a card  in 
reserve,  and  he  never  lacked  the  courage  to 


play  it  if  he  was  forced  to.  “I  must  save 
this  government  if  possible,”  he  said,  now  that 
his  best  efforts  for  compensated  emancipa- 
tion were  vain.  “ What  I cannot  do,  of  course 
I will  not  do;  but  it  may  as  well  be  under- 
stood, once  for  all,  that  I shall  not  surrender 
this  game  leaving  any  available  card  un- 
played.” Just  what  his  “ available  card  ” was 
he  hinted  to  Secretary  Seward  and  Secretary 
Welles  the  very  day  after  his  interview  vith 
the  Border  State  representatives.  He  had 
about  come  to  the  conclusion,  he  said,  that 
he  must  free  the  slaves  by  proclamation  or 
be  himself  subdued. 

It  was  probably  very  shortly  after  this  that 
a curious  interview  took  place  between  ^Ir. 
Lincoln  and  his  old  and  intimate  friend, 
Leonard  Swett,  which  shows  admirably  the 
struggle  in  the  President’s  mind.  The  story 
of  this  inteniew  'Sh.  Swett  used  to  teU  often 
to  his  friends,  and  it  is  through  the  courtesy 
of  one  of  them,  the  Hon.  Peter  Stenger 
Grosscup,  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Seventh  Judicial  Circuit,  that  it  is  given 
here  : 

One  day,  during  the  conrse  of  the  war,  when  Mr. 
Swett  was  at  his  home  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  he  re- 
ceived a telegram  asking  him  to  come  immediately  to 
the  President.  The  second  morning  afterwards  found 
him  in  Washington.  Thinking  that  something  unusual 
was  at  hand,  he  went  to  the  White  House  upon  arrivLl 
and  before  eating  his  breakfast.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked  him 
immediately  into  the  cabinet  room,  and  after  making  a 
few  inquiries  about  mutual  friends  in  Hlinois,  pulled  up 
his  chair  to  a little  cabinet  of  drawers.  Swett,  of  course, 
awaited  in  silence  the  developments.  Opening  a drawer, 
Lincoln  took  out  a manuscript  which,  he  said,  was  a letter 
from  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  which  he  proceeded 
to  read.  It  proved  to  be  an  eloquent  and  passionate 
appeal  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
It  recalled  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  North,  but 
pointed  out,  with  something  like  peremptoriness,  that 
unless  some  step  was  taken  to  cut  out  by  the  roots  the 
institution  of  slavery,  the  expectations  of  the  North 
would  be  disappointed  and  its  ardor  correspondingly 
cooled.  It  went  into  the  moral  wrong  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  war,  and  insisted  that  the  war  could  not, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  ended  until  the  wrong  was 
at  an  end. 

The  letter  throughout  was  entirely  characteristic  of 
Garrison.- 

Laying  it  back  without  comment,  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
out  another,  which  proved  to  be  a letter  from  Garrett 
Davis,  of  Kentucky.  It,  too,  treated  of  emancipation  : 
but  from  the  Border  State  point  of  view.  It  carc'fully 
balanced  the  martial  and  moral  forces  of  the  North 
and  South,  and  pointed  out  that  if  the  Border  States, 
now  divided  almost  equally  between  the  belligerents', 
were  thrown  unitedly  to  the  South,  a conclusion  of  the 
war  favorable  to  the  North  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
It  then  proceeded  to  recall  that  slavery  was  an  institu- 
tion of  these  Border  States  with  which  their  people  had 
grown  familiar  and  upon  which  much  of  their  prosperity 
was  founded.  Emancipation,  especially  emancipation 
without  compensation,  would,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country,  be  looked  upon  as  a stab  at  prosperity  and  a 
departure  from  the  original  Union  purposes  of  the  war. 
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It  begged  Mr.  Lincoln  to  be  led  by  the  Northern  aboli- 
tion sentiment  into  no  such  irretrievable  mistake. 

Laying  this  back,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  out  another,  which 
turned  out  to  be  from  a then  prominent  Swiss  states- 
man, a sympathizer  with  the  Northern  cause,  but  whose 
name  I can  not  recall.  It  breathed  all  through  an 
ardent  wish  that  the  North  should  succeed.  The  writer’s 
purpose  was  to  call  attention  to  the  foreign  situation 
and  the  importance  of  preventing  foreign  intervention. 
This  he  summed  up  as  follows  : The  governing  classes 
in  England  and  Napoleon  in  France  were  favorable  to 
the  success  of  the  Confederacy.  They  were  looking  for 
a pretext  upon  which  to  base  some  sort  of  intervention. 
Anything  that,  in  international  law,  would  justify  in- 
tervention would  be  quickly  utilized.  A situation  justi- 
fying such  a pretext  must  be  avoided.  The  writer  then 
pointed  out  that  from  the  earliest  times  any  inter- 
ference with  the  enemy’s  slaves  had  been  regarded  as 
a cruel  and  improper  expedient ; that  emancipation 
would  be  represented  to  Europe  as  an  equivalent  of  in- 
citing slave  insurrection  ; and  would  be  seized  upon, 
the  writer  feared,  as  a pretext  upon  which  forcibly  to 
intervene.  The  letter  went  over  the  whole  foreign 
situation,  bringing  out  clearly  this  phase  of  the  conse- 
quences of  emancipation. 

Laying  this  letter  back,  the  President  turned  to  Mr. 
Swett,  and  without  a word  of  inquiry,  took  up  himself 
the  subject  of  emancipation,  not  only  in  the  phases 
pointed  out  by  the  letters  just  read,  but  every  possible 
phase  and  consequence  under  which  it  could  be  con- 
sidered. For  more  than  an  hour  he  debated  the  situ- 
ation, first  the  one  side  and  then  the  other  of  every  ques- 
tion arising.  His  manner  did  not  indicate  that  he 
wished  to  impress  his  views  upon  his  hearer,  but  rather 
to  weigh  and  examine  them  for  his  own  enlightenment  in 
the  presence  of  his  hearer.  It  was  an  instance  of  stat- 
ing conclusions  aloud,  not  that  they  might  convince 
another,  or  be  combated  by  him,  but  that  the  speaker 
might  see  for  himself  how  they  looked  when  taken  out 
of  the  region  of  mere  reflection  and  embodied  in  words. 
The  President’s  deliverance  was  so  judicial,  and  so  free 
from  the  quality  of  debate,  or  appearance  of  a wish  to 
convince,  that  Mr.  Swett  felt  himself  to  be,  not  so 
much  a hearer  of  Lincoln’s  views,  as  a witness  of  the 
President’s  mental  operations.  The  President  was 
simply  framing  his  thought  in  words,  under  the  eye  of 
his  friend,  that  he  might  clear  up  his  own  mind. 

When  the  President  concluded,  he  asked  for  no 
comment,  and  made  no  inquiry,  but  rising,  expressed 
his  hope  that  Mr.  Swett  would  get  home  safely,  and 
entrusted  to  him  some  messages  to  their  mutual  friends. 
The  audience  thus  ended. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had,  no  doubt,  determined  at 
this  time  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
perhaps  had  in  his  drawer,  with  the  letters 
he  read  to  Mr.  Swett,  the  original  draft 
which,  as  he  afterwards  told  Mr.  F.  B.  Car- 
penter, he  prepared  ‘‘without  consultation 
with,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  cabinet.”  It 
was  on  July  22d  that,  “ after  much  anxious 
thought,”  he  called  a cabinet  meeting  to 
consider  the  subject. 

“ I said  to  the  cabinet,”  the  President  told  Mr.  Car- 
penter, “ that  I had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not 
called  them  together  to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the 
subject  matter  of  a proclamation  before  them  ; sug- 
gestions as  to  which  would  be  in  order,  after  they  had 
heard  it  read.” 


The  gist  of  the  proclamation  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  read  to  the  cabinet  was  that,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1863,  all  persons  held 
as  slaves  within  any  State  or  States  wherein 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  United 
States  should  not  then  be  practically  recog- 
nized, should  “ then,  thenceforward,  and  for- 
ever be  free.”  He  called  his  proclamation 
“ a fit  and  necessary  military  measure,”  and 
prefaced  it  by  declaring  that,  upon  the  next 
meeting  of  Congress,  he  intended  to  recom- 
mend a practical  plan  for  giving  pecuniary 
aid  to  any  State  which  by  that  time  had 
adopted  “ gradual  abolishment  of  slavery.” 

The  cabinet  seems  to  have  been  bewildered 
by  the  sweeping  proposition  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Nicolay  and  Hay  quote  a memoran- 
dum of  the  meeting  made  by  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, in  which  he  says  : “ The  measure  goes 
beyond  anything  I have  recommended.”  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  account  of  the  meeting  given 
to  Mr.  Carpenter,  says  : 

Various  suggestions  were  oifered.  . . . Noth- 

ing, however,  was  offered  that  I had  not  already  fully 
anticipated  and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secre- 
tary Seward  spoke.  He  said  in  substance  : “ Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I approve  of  the  proclamation,  but  I question 
the  expediency  of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The  de- 
pression of  the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  our  re- 
peated reverses,  is  so  great  that  1 fear  the  effect  of  so 
important  a step.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  meas- 
ure of  an  exhausted  government,  a cry  for  help  ; the 
government  stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  in- 
stead of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hands  to  the 
government.”  His  idea  was  that  it  would  be  consid- 
ered our  last  shriek,  on  the  retreat.  “Now,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Seward,  “ while  I approve  the  measure,  I 
suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its  issue,  until  you  can 
give  it  to  the  country,  supported  by  military  success, 
instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon 
the  greatest  disasters  of  the  war  ! ” The  wisdom  of 
the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with 
very  great  force.  It  was  an  aspect  of  the  case  that, 
in  all  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  I had  entirely 
overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I put  the  draft  of  the 
proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a pict- 
ure, waiting  for  a victory.  From  time  to  time  I added 
or  changed  a line,  touching  it  up  here  and  there,  anx- 
iously waiting  the  progress  of  events. 

WAITING  FOR  VICTORY. 

The  victory  Mr.  Lincoln  waited  for  was 
long  in  coming.  Disaster  after  disaster  fol- 
lowed. Each  new  delay  or  failure  only  in- 
tensified the  radical  anti-slavery  sentiment, 
and  made  the  demand  for  emancipation  more 
emphatic  and  threatening.  The  culmination 
of  this  dissatisfaction  was  an  editorial  signed 
by  Horace  Greeley,  and  printed  in  the  New 
York  “Tribune”  of  August  20th,  entitled, 
“ The  Prayer  of  20,000,000  ” — two  columns 
of  bitter  and  unjust  accusations  and  com- 
plaints addressed  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  charging 
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him  \vith  ignoring,  disregarding,  and  defy- 
ing ” the  laws  already  enacted  against  slavery. 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered  it  in  a letter  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer  ” of 
Washington,  August  23d.  The  document 
challenges  comparison  with  the  state  papers 
of  all  times  and  all  countries  for  its  lucidity 
and  its  courage : 

As  to  the  policy  I “ seem  to  be  pursuing,”  as  you 
say,  I have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt. 

I would  save  the  Union.  I would  save  it  the  shortest 
way  under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national 
authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be 
“ the  Union  as  it  was.”  If  there  be  those  w’ho  would 
not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
save  slavery,  I do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be 
those  wno  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I do  not  agree  with 
them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save 
the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery. 
If  I could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
would  do  it ; and  if  I could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I would  do  it  ; and  if  I could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I would  also  do  that. 
What  I do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I do  be- 
cause I believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union  ; and  what  I 
forbear,  I forbear  because  I do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union.  I shall  do  less  whenever  I shall 
believe  what  I am  doing  hurts  the  cause,  and  I shall  do 
more  whenever  I shall  believe  doing  more  will  help  the 
cause.  I shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be 
errors,  and  I shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 

The  “ Greeley  faction,”  as  it  was  called, 
not  only  pursued  Mr.  Lincoln  through  the 
press  and  pulpit  and  platform  ; an  unending 
procession  of  radical  committees  and  dele- 
gations waited  upon  him.  Although  he  was 
at  that  time,  by  his  own  statement,  adding 
or  changing  a line  of  the  proclamation, 
“touching  it  up  here  and  there,”  he  seems 
almost  invariably  to  have  argued  against 
emancipation  with  those  who  came  to  plead 
for  it.  There  is  every  indication  indeed 
that  an  incessant  struggle  against  violent 
emancipation  went  on  in  his  mind  through 
the  whole  period.  He  regarded  it  as  the 
act  of  a dictator.  He  feared  it  might  be 
fruitless.  He  dreaded  the  injury  it  would 
do  the  loyal  people  of  the  South.  He  said 
once  to  a friend,  that  he  had  prayed  to  the 
Almighty  to  save  him  from  the  necessity 
of  it,  adopting  the  very  language  of  Christ, 
“ If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
me.” 

LINCOLN’S  IRRITABILITY  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF 
1862. 

In  this  avTul  summer  of  1862,  beset  by 
enemies  in  front  and  in  rear,  vith  failure 
after  failure  crashing  upon  him,  still  sore 
from  his  great  personal  bereavement  of  the 


spring  before,  the  President  displayed  some- 
times a sarcasm  and  irritability  quite  unlike 
the  almost  superhuman  patience  which  was 
characteristic  of  him.  Many  committees 
which  went  to  him  with  advice  and  warning 
were  answ- ered  with  bitterness  ; sometimes, 
they  claimed,  with  sneers.  The  futility  of 
their  talk  was  no  doubt  unendurable  to  the 
ovenvorked,  despairing  man.  So  far  as 
documentary  proof  of  Lincoln’s  irritability 
at  this  period  exists,  it  is  evident  that  it 
w^as  aroused  only  by  useless  demands  and 
delays.  In  a quantity  of  unpublished  tele- 
grams w^hich  have  been  collected  recently 
by  the  War  Department,  there  are  a number 
which  show  this  ; as,  for  illustration,  the  two 
following : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  12,  1862. 
Governor  Andrew', 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Your  dispatch  saying  “ I can’t  get  those  regiments 
off  because  I can’t  get  quick  work  out  of  the  United 
States  disbursing  officer  and  the  paymaster”  is  re- 
ceived. Please  say  to  these  gentlemen  that  if  they  do 
not  work  quickly  I will  make  quick  work  with  them. 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  how  long  does  it 
take  to  pay  a couple  of  regiments?  We  were  never 
more  in  need  of  the  arrival  of  regiments  than  now, 
even  to-day. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  23,  1862,  8 a.m. 
Hon.  R.  Yates, 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

I am  pained  to  hear  that  you  reject  the  services  of 
an  officer  we  sent  to  assist  in  organizing  and  getting 
off  troops.  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  accepted  such 
officers  kindly,  and  they  now  have  more  than  twice  as 
many  new  troops  in  the  field  as  all  the  other  States  to- 
gether. If  Illinois  had  got  forw^ard  as  many  troops  as 
Indiana,  Cumberland  Gap  would  soon  be  relieved  from 
its  present  perils.  Please  do  not  ruin  us  on  punctilio. 

A.  Lincoln. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  PROCLAMATION  ISSUED. 

The  victory  for  w’hich  the  President  w'aited 
came  on  September  17th.  McClellan  had 
followed  Lee  into  Maryland,  and  defeated 
him.  The  President  was  at  his  summer  house 
at  the  Soldier’s  Home  when  the  news  of  An- 
tietam  reached  him.  He  at  once  finished  the 
second  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, and  called  the  cabinet  together  on  Mon- 
day, September  22d.  Secretary  Chase  re- 
corded in  his  diary,  that  day,  how,  alter 
reading  his  colleagues  a chapter  from  Arte- 
mus  Ward,  the  President  “took  a graver 
tone.”  The  words  he  spoke,  as  recorded  by 
Mr.  Chase,  are  a remarkable  revelation  of 
the  man’s  feeling  at  the  moment  : 

I have,  as  you  are  aware,  thought  a great  deal  about 
the  relation  of  this  wmr  to  slavery  ; and  you  all  remem- 
ber that,  several  weeks  ago,  I read  to  you  an  order  I 
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had  prepared  on  this  subject,  which,  on  account  of  ob- 
jections made  by  some  of  you,  was  not  issued.  Ever 
since  then  my  mind  has  been  much  occupied  with  this 
subject,  and  I have  thought,  all  along,  that  the  time 
for  acting  on  it  might  probably  come.  I think  the 
time  has  come  now.  I wish  it  was  a better  time.  I 
wish  that  we  were  in  a better  condition.  The  action 
of  the  army  against  the  rebels  has  not  been  quite  what 
I should  have  best  liked.  But  they  have  been  driven 
out  of  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger of  invasion.  When  the  rebel  army  was  at  Frede- 
rick, I determined,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  driven  out  of 
Maryland,  to  issue  a proclamation  of  emancipation, 
such  as  I thought  most  likely  to  be  useful.  I said  noth- 
ing to  any  one,  but  I made  the  promise  to  myself  and 
[hesitating  a little]  to  my  Maker.  The  rebel  army  is 
now  driven  out,  and  I am  going  to  fulfil  that  promise. 
I have  got  you  together  to  hear  what  I have  written 
down,  I do  not  wish  your  advice  about  the  main  mat- 
ter, for  that  I have  determined  for  myself.  This  I say 
without  intending  anything  but  respect  for  any  one  of 
you.  But  I already  know  the  views  of  each  on  this 
question.  They  have  been  heretofore  expressed,  and 
I have  considered  them  as  thoroughly  and  carefully  as 
I can.  What  I have  written  is  that  which  my  reflec- 
tions have  determined  me  to  say.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  expressions  I use,  or  in  any  minor  matter,  which 
any  of  you  thinks  had  best  be  changed,  I shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  suggestions.  One  other  observation  I 
will  make.  I know  very  well  that  many  others  might, 
in  this  matter  as  in  others,  do  better  than  I can  ; and 
if  I was  satisfied  that  the  public  confidence  was  more 
fully  possessed  by  any  one  of  them  than  by  me,  and 
knew  of  any  constitutional  way  in  which  he  could  be 
put  in  my  place,  he  should  have  it.  I would  gladly 
yield  it  to  him.  But,  though  I believe  that  I have  not 
so  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  I had  some 
time  since,  I do  not  know  that,  all  things  considered, 
any  other  person  has  more  ; and,  however  this  may 
be,  there  is  no  way  in  which  I can  have  any  other  man 
put  where  I am.  I am  here  ; I must  do  the  best  I can, 
and  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  course  which 
I feel  I ought  to  take. 

The  proclamation  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  following  morning. 

There  was  no  exultation  in  the  President’s 
mind ; indeed  there  was  almost  a groan 
in  the  words  which,  the  night  after  he  had 
given  it  out,  he  addressed  to  a party  of 
serenaders : “I  can  only  trust  in  God  that 
I have  made  no  mistake.”  The  events  of  the 
fall  brought  him  little  encouragement.  In- 
deed, the  promise  of  emancipation  seemed 
to  effect  nothing  but  discontent  and  uneasi- 
ness ; stocks  went  down,  troops  fell  off.  In 
five  great  States — Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York — the  elections 
wenf  against  him.  Little  but  menaces  came 
from  Europe.  Many  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  dare,  in  the  face  of  the 
unrest  of  the  country,  fulfil  his  promise, 
and  issue  the  proclamation.  But  when  Con- 
gress opened  on  December  1st,  he  did  sub- 
mit the  proclamation,  together  with  the  plan 
for  compensated  emancipation  which  he  had 
worked  out.  Over  one-half  of  the  message, 
in  fact,  was  given  to  this  plan. 


Mr.  Lincoln  pleaded  with  Congress  for 
his  measure  as  he  had  never  pleaded  before. 
He  argued  that  it  would  ‘‘  end  the  struggle 
and  save  the  Union  forever,”  that  it  would 
“ cost  no  blood  at  all,”  that  Congress  could 
do  it  if  they  would  unite  with  the  executive, 
that  the  “good  people”  would  respond  and 
support  it  if  appealed  to. 

“ It  is  not,”  he  said,  “ ‘ Can  any  of  us  imagine  bet- 
ter?’ but, ‘Can  we  all  do  better?’  Object  whatso- 
ever is  possible,  still  the  question  occurs,  ‘ Can  we  do 
better  ? ’ The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate 
to.  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled  high 
with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion.  As 
our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country. 

“Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of 
this  Congress  and  this  Administration  will  be  remem- 
bered in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance 
or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  say 
we  are  for  the  Union.  The  world  will  not  forget  that 
we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union,  The 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We  —eve  n we 
here — hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In 
giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assure  freedom  to  the 
free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  we 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the 
last,  best  hope  of  earth.  Other  means  may  succeed  ; 
this  could  not  fail.  The  way  is  plain,  peaceful,  gener- 
ous, just — a way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will 
forever  applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless.” 

Nothing  ever  came  of  it,  for  before  any 
of  the  Border  States  had  become  willing  to 
accept  the  measure,  that  necessity  which 
Lincoln  foresaw  from  the  first  had  forced 
complete  emancipation  without  compensa- 
tion. 

As  the  1st  of  January  drew  near,  many 
friends  of  the  proclamation  doubted  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  keep  his  promise.  Among 
these  was  the  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  of 
Washington,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the 
Senate  and  one  of  the  most  aggressively 
loyal  ministers  in  the  city.  Dr.  Sunderland 
feared  that  there  was  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  the  President  would  withdraw,  not  is- 
sue, the  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  January, 
and  on  the  Sunday  before  the  New  Year  he 
preached  a sermon  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Z. 
S.  Robbins,  of  Washington,  a friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  asked  Dr.  Sunderland  to  go  with 
him  to  the  President  and  urge  him  to  keep 
his  promise. 

“We  were  ushered  into  the  cabinet  room,”  says  Dr 
Sunderland.  “ It  was  very  dim,  but  one  gas-jet  burn- 
ing. As  we  entered,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  standing  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  long  table  which  filled  the  middle 
of  the  room.  As  I stood  by  the  door,  I am  so  very 
short,  that  I was  obliged  to  look  up  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Robbins  introduced  me,  and  I began  at 
once  by  saying  : ‘ I have  come,  Mr.  President,  to  an- 
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ticipate  the  New  Year  with  my  respects,  and  if  I may, 
to  say  to  you  a word  about  the  serious  condition  of 
this  country.’ 

“ ‘ Go  ahead.  Doctor,’  replied  the  President ; ‘ every 
little  helps.’  But  I was  too  much  in  earnest  to  laugh 
at  his  sally  at  my  smallness.  ‘ Mr.  President,’  I con- 
tinued, ‘ they  say  that  you  are  not  going  to  keep  your 
promise  to  give  us  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ; 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  withdraw  it.’ 

“‘Well,  Doctor,’  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  ‘you  know 
Peter  was  going  to  do  it,  but  when  the  time  came  he 
didn’t.’ 

“ ‘ Mr.  President,’  I continued,  ‘ I have  been  studying 
Peter.  He  did  not  deny  his  Master  until  after  his 
Master  rebuked  him  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
You  have  a master,  too,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  American 
people.  Don’t  deny  your  master  until  he  has  rebuked 
you  before  all  the  world.’ 

“ My  earnestness  seemed  to  interest  the  President, 
and  his  whole  tone  change  dimmediately.  ‘ Sit  down, 
Doctor  Sunderland,’  he  said  ; ‘ let  us  talk.’ 

“ We  seated  ourselves  in  the  room,  and  for  a mo- 
ment the  President  was  silent,  his  elbow  resting  on 
the  table,  his  big,  gnarled  hands  closed  over  his  fore- 
head. Then  looking  up  gravely  at  me,  he  began  to 
speak  : 

“ ‘ Doctor,  if  it  had  been  left  to  you  and  me,  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  If  it  had  been  left  to  you 
and  me,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  this  war  ; 
but  it  was  not  left  to  us.  God  has  allowed  men  to 
make  slaves  of  their  fellows.  He  permits  this  war. 
He  has  before  Him  a strange  spectacle.  We,  on  our 
side,  are  praying  Him  to  give  us  victory,  because  we 
believe  we'  are  right ; but  those  on  the  other  side  pray 
Him,  too,  for  victory,  believing  they  are  right.  What 
must  He  think  of  us  ? And  what  is  coming  from  the 
struggle  ? What  will  be  the  effect  of  it  all  on  the 
whites  and  on  the  negroes  ? ’ And  then  suddenly  a rip- 
ple of  amusement  broke  the  solemn  tone  of  his  voice. 

‘ As  for  the  negroes.  Doctor,  and  what  is  going  to  be- 
come of  them  : I told  Ben  Wade  the  other  day,  that  it 
made  me  think  of  a story  I read  in  one  of  my  first 
books,  “ ^sop’s  Fables.”  It  was  an  old  edition,  and  had 
curious  rough  wood-cuts,  one  of  which  showed  four 
white  men  scrubbing  a negro  in  a potash  kettle  filled 
with  cold  water.  The  text  explained  that  the  men 
thought  that  by  scrubbing  the  negro  they  might  make 
him  white.  Just  about  the  time  they  thought  they  were 
succeeding,  he  took  cold  and  died.  Now,  I am  afraid 
that  by  the  time  we  get  through  this  war  the  negro 
will  catch  cold  and  die.’ 

“ The  laugh  had  hardly  died  away  before  he  resumed 
his  grave  tone,  and  for  half  an  hour  he  discussed 
the  question  of  emancipation.  He  stated  it  in 
every  light,  putting  his  points  so  clearly  that  each 
statement  was  an  argument.  He  showed  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  every  side.  It  was  like  a talk  of  one 
of  the  old  prophets.  And  though  he  did  not  tell  me 
at  the  end  whether  the  proclamation  would  be  issued 
or  not,  I went  home  comforted  and  uplifted,  and  I be- 
lieved in  Abraham  Lincoln  from  that  day.”  * 


THE  PROCLAMATION  IS  ISSUED. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  idea  of  withdrawing 
the  proclamation.  On  December  30th,  he 

* Interview  with  Dr.  Sunderland  for  this  magazine. 


read  the  document  to  his  cabinet,  and  asked 
the  members  to  take  copies  home  and  give 
him  their  criticisms.  The  next  day  at  cabi- 
net meeting  these  criticisms  and  suggestions 
were  presented  by  the  different  members. 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  them  all  to  his  office,  where, 
during  that  afternoon  and  the  morning  of 
January  1,  1863,  he  rewrote  the  document. 
He  was  called  from  it  at  eleven  o’clock  to 
go  to  the  East  Room  and  begin  the  custom- 
ary New  Year’s  handshaking.  It  was  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  before  he  was  free 
and  back  in  the  executive  chamber,  where 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  in  the 
interval  had  been  duly  engrossed  at  the  State 
Department  and  brought  to  the  White  House 
by  Secretary  Seward  and  his  son,  was  wait- 
ing his  signature. 

“ They  found  the  President  alone,”  writes  Frederick 
Seward,  “ in  his  room.  The  broad  sheet  was  spread 
out  before  him  on  the  cabinet  table.  Mr.  Lincoln 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  then,  holding  it  a mo- 
ment above  the  paper,  seemed  to  hesitate.  Looking 
around,  he  said  : 

“ ‘ I never,  in  my  life,  felt  more  certain  that  I was 
doing  right,  than  I do  in  signing  this  paper.  But  I 
have  been  receiving  calls,  and  shaking  hands  since  nine 
[eleven?]  o’clock  this  morning,  till  my  arm  is  stiff  and 
numb.  Now,  this  signature  is  one  that  will  be  closely 
examined,  and  if  they  find  my  hand  trembled,  they  will 
say  “ he  had  some  compunctions.”  But,  any  way,  it  is 
going  to  be  done  ! ’ 

“ So  saying,  he  slowly  and  carefully  wrote  his  name 
at  the  bottom  of  the  proclamation.” 

At  last  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  a fact.  But  there  was  little  rejoicing 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  framed  and 
given  it  to  the  world.  In  issuing  it,  all  he 
had  dared  hope  was  that  in  the  long  run  it 
would  give  greater  gain  than  loss.  He  was 
not  confident  that  this  would  be  so,  but  he 
was  willing  to  risk  it.  “ Hope  and  fear  and 
doubt  contended  over  the  new  policy  in  un- 
certain conflict,”  he  said  months  later.  As 
he  had  foreseen,  dark  days  followed.  There 
were  mutinies  in  the  army  ; there  was  ridi- 
cule ; there  was  a long*  interval  of  waiting 
for  results.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  care 
in  enforcing  the  proclamation  could  make  it 
a greater  good  than  evil,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
now  turned  all  his  energies  to  this  new  ^isk. 
“ We  are  like  whalers,”  he  said  one  day,  “ who 
have  been  long  on  a chase  ; we  have  at  last 
got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we 
must  now  look  how  we  steer,  or  with  one 
‘flop’  of  his  tail  he  will  send  us  all  into 
eternity.” 


